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ROMAN LETTER. 



I am an earnest, and even an enthusiastic advocate of the 
Roman Letter, for literary work, for the good reason that I wish 
as far as possible, to untypify the blind, to unclass them, and 
represent them upon che world's canvas not as a distinct group, 
but in common with the human race as essential integrants of the 
people as a whole. In childhood, the plastic period of life, we 
must begin to educate and mould the character of every human 
being, and to do so properly we must select with care the methods, 
tangible or otherwise, which we intend to use to accomplish that 
purpose. A blind child will learn to think and act just as it is 
instructed by its teacher. If we use the ordinary methods the 
child will think and talk like seeing persons; whereas, if we use 
odd or extraordinary methods it will not have the same concep- 
tion of concrete things as we do. We must give the child in its 
school room, as far as practicable, every method used by seeing 
persons. In support of this idea I will state, that the famous 
Frenchman, M. Haiiy, who did such noble work for the blind in 
France and Russia, was the first to embrace and carry out this 
idea of using seeing methods for the instruction of the blind. 

In 1834, Mr. Gall, of Edinburgh, published the Gospel of St. 
John in modified Roman Letter, and he used such strong argu- 
ments in favor of the latter, that he influenced its adoption by 
the Royal Society of Arts. In August, 1872, the American As- 
sociation of Instructors of the Blind passed a series of resolutions 
in favor of the adoption, as far as practicable, of seeing methods. 
In 1876, the London School Board investigated the educational 
condition of the blind in that city, and after a patient and care- 
ful examination of the arguments advanced by some of the ablest 
educators of the blind in England, decided to adopt the methods 
used by seeing children in the ordinary schools. There might 
be mentioned a host of similar instances in other foreign coun- 
tries. In America, Dr. Samuel G. Howe, who gave almost a 
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life-time of devotion and study to the interest of the blind, and 
who was as well qualified as any man, living or dead, to under- 
stand their wants, urged with great ability that all methods used 
for seeing children should as far as practicable be adopted for 
the blind; Mr. Wm. Chapin, Wm. H. Churchman, N. B. Kneass, 
Jr., D. D. Wood, G. S. Smead, Dr. A. D. Lord, Mr. Otis Pat- 
ten, and others, have presented arguments in favor of the line 
letter which are unanswerable, and as my own extensive experience 
confirms to my satisfaction the ideas they advanced, I am com- 
mitted to that which I regard as the most natural and most use- 
ful tactile facility for literary work in schools for the blind — 
the Roman Letter. I prefer the combined type of the American 
Printing House for the blind; next the Boston type. I am in 
favor of a point system for writing and music; but I favor the 
Roman Letter for all other purposes. 

Many of the principals of schools and their associate instruct- 
ors object to the Roman Letter. I am honestly led to the opinion 
that they do so for the same simple reason which actuates many 
Of the educators of seeing children to object to some of the old 
and improved methods of instruction used in so many of our 
best schools, colleges, and universities. Some of the old hon- 
ored landmarks have been swept aside upon mere theoretical 
opinions which grew out of psychological and physiological 
reasoning, and not because of universal, or even generally ac- 
knowledged superiority of the new methods. Some of them 
advocate oral teaching, and the abandonment of the text book, 
and they jump at the conclusion that all other methods are infe- 
rior. They then proceed to engraft their new system upon the 
Schools of the immediate section, regardless of the confusion 
which may ensue. 

Nearly all of the supposed improvements for facility in read- 
ing, were made upon the idea that, as the majority of the blind 
are adults, all methods must be directed for their benefit, whereas 
for the young, the consideration should be incidental. The adult 
blind could not read the Roman Letter with facility because of 
its supposed inferior tangibility, and. something better was 
needed. As a logical sequence of this trouble, several new 
methods for reading sprang into existence. There are only two 
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of these which have any prominence at the present time: Dr. 
Moon's complex line type, and the arbitrary point character. I 
will not "carry coal to Newcastle' ' by taking time to describe 
these new systems to an assembly of professionals. On account 
of the great consideration for the adult blind, the opponents of 
the Roman Letter persistently urge its inferior tangibility; be- 
cause a majority of the adult blind read with diflSculty, and the 
others can not read it at all. Is it really true that a majority of 
the adults can not read Roman Letter ? The argument that they 
can not read it rapidly holds equally as well against the arbitrary 
point character. 

Dr. Moon's system is read with facility, owing chiefly to its 
large type, which measures one-fourth of an inch. If we were 
to use Roman Letter type of that size, it could be read with 
greater ease than the former, because of its clearly defined form 
and distinctive features, as contrasted with the combination of 
Roman Letters with arbitrary characters, which we find in the 
Moon system . The latter occupies too much space, and the vol- 
umes are too unwieldy for convenient use. The sixty-four vol- 
umes of the Moon Bible can be printed in eight volumes with 
Roman type. Seeing persons can not read Moon type because 
of the mixed characters. It is a good system, however, for 
those for whom it was intended; that is, for those adult blind 
who are past the meridian of life, and for those whose hands are 
roughened by manual labor. This class care but little, as a rule, 
about making the effort to learn to read, and seldom, if ever, 
use any method for constant study. Just here, I will remark, 
that seeing adults seldom, if ever, learn to read well. 

There is another and a more important class of blind persons 
whose interests are paramount to those just mentioned — the 
youth, and young adults. Roman Letter, when properly taught, 
can be read with facility by either of the two last mentioned. 
Inferior tangibility is of slight force with this class, for with 
proper diligence they can read the combined type with ease. 
Many experiments which sustain this statement have been made 
by competent instructors. Mr. Lothian, of Edinburgh, remarks 
that ' ^ Roman characters vary from one-eighth of an inch and 
under to three-sixteenths of an inch. I have," says he, "as* 
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oertained the minimum tactile in Roman lower case, and found 
and proven it before witnesses that a blind person of long edu- 
cation and good touch can decipher characters down to one- 
sixteenth of an inch; at three-thirty-seconds this character can 
be made out without much difficulty; at one-eighth with comfort 
and ease; at three-sixteenths with very great readiness." Mr. 
Marston, of Worcester College, England, says that he has known 
men of, say from 50 to 60 years of age, reading Roman Letter 
which they had learned in the later years of their life. He also 
considered for quick reading the small Roman type was the 
better. 

In 1876, Mr. F. J. Campbell, of the Royal Normal College for 
the Blind, when before the London board, said that he had used 
Roman Letter all his life. Mr. Mead, of the Blind Visiting So- 
ciety, lost his sight at the age of 19. He' learned Moon's system 
first; then Freer' s phonetic, then Lucas', then Braille's, which 
he thought superior to the American dotted system; then the 
Roman system, which he liked. Mr. W. Harris, of Leicester, 
thought that the success of the Moon type was largely due to its 
religious features. His books were mostly of a religious nature. 
'^ Moon type also had its advantages — it was similar to the Ro- 
man in having no abbreviations. Special teachers, however, 
were required for this type, but to teach the Roman this was un- 
necessary. He thought children would not like Moon type if 
they had plenty of Roman literature." Tn comparison with the 
point character, the experiment in other schools in America ^hich 
sustain the claim of superior tangibility of the point over the 
Roman Letter, meet with an adverse report from the Texas 
school. In that school a better opportunity is given for a just 
comparison of the relative merits of the two sj'Stems. The pupils 
are taught from early childhood how to read both systems, and 
have text books in both. 

Then, when they have finished the course of studies and are 
about to leave school, a comprehensive and intelligent expression 
of opinion can be given. This course has been diligently pur- 
sued for about fifteen years, if memory serves me correctly. The 
whole school, without any known exceptions, express themselves 
in favor of the Roman Letter. They read it better as a rule 
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than point; they can read it longer than point without a sense of 
fatigue; it never irritates the end of the finger; they can under- 
stand with less effort and trouble the superior and less compli- 
cated system of punctuation ; they appreciate the advantages of 
sighted assistance even when in school; it pleases them when 
reading to know that strangers can overlook them and see whether 
they read correctly or not; it pleases them to show that they can 
read from 140 to 155 words in one minute in the system used by 
seeing persons, and it pleases them to know that they are in ac- 
cord with the seeing world in this one particular at least. 

I took occasion just before our last session ended to eiamine a 
class of boys in reading, both in Roman Letter and New York 
Point. There were ten in the class, and all had learned to read 
in both systems after they had passed the age of 14 years. All 
of them had learned to read about the same time, and none of 
them had been long in school. All of them preferred the Roman 
Letter, and, with one exception, all of them read that character 
somewhat better than point. Reports came from other rooms 
announcing the same results. The scholars prefer having the 
privilege of knowing both systems, so that they may form an in- 
telligent comparison between seeing print and the character pre- 
pared for the blind. 

The advantages and conveniences arising from the use of the 
Roman Letter are very great. For convenience and to facilitate 
work, the blind student brings to me his line letter book that I 
may aid him in the preparation of his piece for recitation or 
declamation, when he needs instruction in gesticulation, emphasis, 
enunciation, etc. During their vacation seeing persons aid them 
very materially if they have Roman Letter primers or readers. 
If a mother fail to send her child to the Institution, I send em- 
bossed books to her that she may instruct it at home. Some of 
the mothers have no education ; then the brothers and sisters can 
be of assistance; but they will rarely if ever take the trouble to 
learn the point system when they themselves do not use it. In 
the large cities, where the relatives of the blind child can I'eceive 
personal visitation from the superintendent of a school for the 
blind, they may be persuaded to learn the point system. Now 
and then intelligent mothers in the country will learn it, but 
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they are exceptions, for the home people, as a rule, prefer that 
the teacher should do the teaching. Quite a number of the little 
ones could attend the ordinary schools for a while, to get a start, 
if we could give them Roman Letter books. Their teacher, how- 
ever, will not take the trouble to learn point merely for one, or 
even two blind pupils. Sometimes the parents become dissatis- 
fied with their child's supposed want of progress in the Institu- 
tion; then I settle the matter by sending them line letter books, 
advising that the child be sent to the nearest public school. One 
mother recently accepted this proposition. Our graduates can 
make fairly good governesses for families, if furnished with 
books in Roman Letter, for this character is familiar to seeing 
children. 

The friends of the point system wish to abolish the Roman 
Letter altogether, and present many objections to it; but I do 
not regard any of them as being unanswerable. They say that it 
can not be used for writing; but neither can seeing persons use 
it for that purpose — they use scrip letter. The blind can not 
use it for music; neither can seeing persons use it for music. The 
latter use three distinct methods for their educational purposes 
and music: Roman letter for reading, script letter for writing, 
and an arbitrary arrangement of characters for music. The blind 
need have only two methods: Roman letter for reading, and 
the point for writing and music. The point friends study psy- 
chology and physiology, theorize over touch sensations, and 
finally conclude that the Roman letter is based on incorrect phy- 
siological principles. Straightway they reason thus: " In the 
point type there is this advantage: The scholar gets his knowl- 
edge through a sensation, and not through a perception. In the 
line letter he must discover the form or outline — must perceive 
something, whereas if he can discover the letter by sensations, 
readily converted into simple perceptions, then he has a shorter 
and better road. In their judgment touch is not a perceptive 
faculty, but affords sensation only, having no function whatever 
to give us perception as such, and in that fact lies the great supe- 
riority of the point character of any kind over the complex line 
letter.*' I believe that their opinion as to the necessary discov- 
ery of /orm, is applicable to the point letter also. They object 
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to discovering a letter by its form or outline, and want a letter 
to be built up synthetically, by repeated tactile sensations, each 
converted into a simple perception; but then, if they deny the 
idea of form for their point characters, they must be willing to 
admit the idea of '' arrangement" as a substitute; for if a child, 
by consecutive, simple perceptions — ^feeling each dot separately — 
builds up the letters ''k," or "g," or '*x," or «'z," then he 
must perceive the arrangement of the whole letter just as a child 
after following the complex feature of a line letter, finally per- 
ceives the form or the arrangement. The distinctive features of 
the Roman letter, and New York or Braille point, may be de- 
scribed as follows: The first is complex, in that it is a form made 
of straight lines, curved lines, and angles, with no solutions of 
continuity in the course of the lines. The point character, when 
composed of more than one dot, is complex, in that it consists of 
many parts, all of which, however, are alike; the whole method 
broken by frequent and regular solutions of continuity, develop- 
ing elevations and spaces, and I say form, or arrangement, method, 
order. 

Now then, they say that the scholar gets knowledge through 
a sensation, for touch has no perceptive faculty of itself; and 
further, that no idea of form can be obtained unless there is re- 
sistance coupled with motion. That is correct physiological 
reasoning. But then, when the child puts his finger, which is 
convex, on the character "k," he will have four distinct sensa- 
tions, giving merely a sense of resistance, but no perception. 
Now then, as they contend that there is no form, how will he 
have knowledge ? He must then have motion to complete his 
intention, that is, to get an idea of the form or arrangement; the 
child must perceive something, and by the aid of resistance and 
motion he gets a complete arrangement. The Roman letters have 
distinct forms, with no solutions of continuity; but in the point 
letter, if a dot should be flattened, the solution of the continuity, 
or spaces, are lengthened, creating disorder, for then there will 
be only three sensations; the order is broken, and confusion re- 
sults. This is a grave defect in the point system. The truth is, 
that there is no difficulty in learning the form, for the child must 
first learn it in either system; or at least, must know the arrange-i 
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ment of either character before he can proceed from one letter 
to another. 

On the psychology of blindness, Mr. Neill says: *' Sight gives 
us perception of a complex whole at a glance — ^a sight glance — 
then by analysis we dissect it into parts; whereas the blind, by 
synthesis, through successive tactile sensations, linking experience 
with experience, builds the parts into a complex whole." The 
point character is a complex whole or a form, else it is nothing. 
It may be, if you choose, an arbitrary form; yet it has a definite 
arrangement. A " whole" may be defined as " a system; a regu- 
lar combination of parts." The blind child builds up the letter 
" b" dot by dot into a whole; so also, when he feels two vertical 
straight lines, then a horizontal straight line between the two, he 
puts them together and finds a form — the Roman letter ^'H." 
In one instance he puts dots into arrangements or form; in the 
other he puts lines together for the same purpose. When instruct- 
ing the child in either line or point we first show the arrange- 
ment or form of the character and then tell the name of it. We 
can not well name a thing and then declare that it is without 
form and void. Mr. Hantoon, in 1882, when speaking of the 
defects of the point system, said: ^'I wish to speak about the 
confusion arising from the shape of the letters." It is necessary 
to notice that the ability to observe form rests, not so much upon 
the power of discrimination to distinguish the difference in the 
mode of contact, but mainly upon the reader, his energy, his am- 
bition, and the way he has been taught. Dr. Carpenter, in his 
work on physiology, when speaking of the sense of touch as it 
concerns the blind, says: "After a short period of diligent ap- 
plication, the individual becomes able to recognize the combina- 
tion of letters in words, without forming a separate conception 
of each letter, and can read line after line by passing the finger 
over each with considerable rapidity." After a child learns to 
read fairly well in Roman Letter, as he passes his finger rapidly 
over the letters of a word — according to the method used for 
reading in the Texas school — there is not only sensation, but im- 
mediate conception, the physiological functions allowing no dis- 
tinction between sensation and conception; the movement, being 
so sudden, he takes the whole word in at a glance — a tactile 
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glance. The form really presents no difficulties to the carefully 
taught youthful blind reader. 

There are many other objections to the point system ^ aside from 
its unnatural features, wherein it tends to isolate the blind. The 
arrangement of its different forms is seriously confusing to be- 
ginners, especially to those who could once read ordinary print. 
Suppose in New York Point we take ''e" and "t;** to know 
either you must think of its position. Then " s " and " o," " b," 
*'g/' "k/' "q/' "p/' ''w/' "h,"and*'z;/' in these letters, 
one dot reversed or changed in its position gives a different let- 
ter. Here you get a letter which means one thing one way, and 
. another when its position is changed. The letters *' d,'' "m," 
^^r," and ^^1," present the same difficulties, and all candid minds 
must adn\it that this is more confusing than the Roman Letter, 
which cuts no such conflicting capers; each letter is a distinct 
form, and stands for itself, allowing no substitutes. The point 
system of punctuation is cumbersome, and bears the marks of in- 
firmity. The dash, for instance, which is similar in arrangement 
to that of the part- word sign " th," may immediately follow the 
latter, causing the reader to drop his finger back to re-examine 
it. The hyphen, a simple mark for joining two syllables or 
words, is represented by two letters of the point system, "m" 
and '^a," taking up four points in length; and just think of it, 
two whole letters are given to the apostrophe. Sometimes the 
terminal letter of the last word in a sentence is the letter " p," 
which of course is followed by a " p," or five /lots, for the pe- 
riod. Roman letters take their own places in all sentences, and 
the punctuation consists of small, compact, arbitrary characters. 
This dissimilarity between the two prevents confusion and allows 
quicker perception. The Braille Point, in many respects, pre- 
sents the same difficulties. Any system, where frequent substi- 
tution of its characters is necessary for its perfection, is essentially 
weak in all of its parts, and is fearfully defective, in that iU 
structure depends upon position^ reversion^ and substifvMon. 

How far these discussions may affect either Europe or America, 
I have no way to determine. The departure of many profession- 
als from the conclusions arrived at in Edinburgh in 1834; from 
the opinion expressed at the meeting of the National Association 
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for the Promotion of Social Science, at Birmingham in 1868, and 
from the principles adopted in the convention in Boston in 1872, 
will not lead unprejudiced minds to the conclusion that there is 
a nearer approach to uniformity in our methods of education; 
for while there is a falling off from the number of advocates of 
the Roman Letter, a hopeless dissension has sprung up among the 
dissenters, and a greater confusion prevails concerning the proper 
method for universal adoption. In England and on the Conti- 
nent, the educators of the blind are hopelessly divided; and in 
America, where formerly the Roman Letter and the New York 
were largely in the majority, frequent discussions upon the sub- 
ject of music and literary work have brought about great changes 
of opinion; so great, indeed, that our schools are farther off from 
uniformity than ever. Then, we are all at sea, beaten by a temp- 
est of troubles and doubts, and there is no great navigator with 
skill sufficient to lead us into one broad harbor where the mighty 
barks of Roman Letter, Braille Point, and New York Point, all 
held by one common hawser, may in safety ride. So far as 
America is concerned, two prominent and able superintendeAts, 
Mr. Huntoon and Dr. Sibley, have in open convention declared 
that we never can reach uniformity. What then may we logically 
deduce from this state of affairs? That we should mutually 
agree to disagree; recognize the true condition of things; that 
is, that no one method is universally or even generally acknowl- 
edged to be the superior of any other, and then set about to 
remedy the trouble by a compromise. In America we can do 
this by agreeing that the American Printing House for the Blind 
shall print for literary work 20 per cent each in Roman Letter, 
Braille Point, and New York Point; and 20 per cent each in 
music for the last two mentioned. As for the least important 
methods, leave each school to govern itself. 

If you succeed in blotting out the Roman Letter, you will at 
one fell swoop disassociate the blind from the seeing world alto- 
gether, and set them apart as a type, a class holding close com- 
munion, a mystery to all but themselves and the few seeing per- 
sons who are devoting themselves to the task of aiding them in 
their educational work. 

Then, in behalf of a large and respectable portion of the blind 
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who know the value of the Roman Letter, and know how to use 
it, I enter a solemn protest. They prefer the Roman print, for 
they regard it as the print of their ancestors; the print of their 
parents; the print of their sighted companions; the print which 
affords easy and natural reading and punctuation ; the print which 
brings help at home, in the hovel, and in the palace, and the 
print which first, in all languages,* dotted the pages of the Great 
Book which records the sufferings of our Lord and Savior. These 
blind persons also make appeal for all practical seeing methods, 
such as Kneass' literary notation of music; the Arabic type for 
arithmetic, and the card board for pencil writing. Why deny 
them seeing methods ? Must a blind child grow to the age of 
youth, from youth to manhood, from manhood to middle age, 
from middle age to senility, and then topple from the pedestal of 
life into the abyss of eternity without having the slightest idea 
of the characters and methods used by the seeing world; dying 
as a foreigner in the bosom of its faipily, save only in acquaint- 
anceship, wondering what sort of character its mother used when 
reading a prayer she would have it repeat before she laid it down 
to sleep ? Give this class of the blind at least a chance to lift 
themselves out of their own sphere, that they may live, not as 
objects of mystery, but as peers of any whom they may meet. 
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